Symphony  Stories 


By  Adeline  McCall 


Children's  Concerts — 1970 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,   Director 


EVERYBODY    PLAY    AND    SING 


In      Louterboch     Village 
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1.  In  Lau  -  ter  -  bach  vil  -      lage       I 

2.  In  Lau  -  ter  -  bach  vil  -      lage       I 

3.  In  Lau  -  ter  -  bach  vil  -      lage       I 
0 In  Lau  -  ter  -  bach  hab' 
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loved 
loved 
met 
ich      mein    Herzel 
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to       dance,  But 

to       dance,  But 

a  lad,  We 

ver  -    lorn,  ohri 
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night  my  stock  -  ing       I       lost! 

night     I  lost       my     fine    shoe! 

un  -  til  time       to       de  -  part 

zel  da  geh'       ich      nit     heim. 

c7            c7  c7 


It    star  -  tied  me      so     that 

I      ran       to  the    cor  -  ner 

He  whirled  me  and  twirled  me 

Drum  geh'      ich  erst    wie  -  der 
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lost  my     step,  And    down  on 

buy  a        shoe,  One     slip  -  per 

round     and  round,  'Twas  then    that 

Lauter-  bach  nein,  Und     hoi'     mir 

F        F  C,7      ,C7 


the     floor      I  was    tossed! 

for  danc  -  ing  won't  do! 

I       lost      my  young  heart! 

ein    Herz     zu  mein  Rein'm! — 
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Tra      la la       la       la, tra      la 
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la       la      la, 
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Tra     la 


la       la       la, 


tra      la       la 


la       la       la. 


Memorize  three  stanzas  of  "In  Lauterbach  Village." 

Learn  to  play  it  on  wind  instruments  (tonettes,  song  flutes,  recorders,  flutes). 
\  o  brass  instruments  will  be  used  at  the  concert.  Bells  will  play  the  Refrain,  in 
parts  as  written.  If  bell  section  is  small  use  wind  instruments  also  on  the  Refrain. 
Autoharp  chords  are  played  throughout  on  the  first  beat  of  each  measure. 

The  instrumental  group  will  sit  together  at  the  front  of  the  concert  hall,  with  a 
teacher-director.  The  autoharps  will  play  two  F  chords  as  a  starting  signal  before 
the  first  measure. 

For  classroom  use  you  will  find  the  song  in  your  state-adopted  text,  Music  for 
Living.  Book  6,  page  193   (Silver  Burdelt). 


CHILDREN'S     CONCERT     PROGRAM 
North    Carolina    Symphony   Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


SYMPHONY  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  Op.  67        Beethoven 

Excerpts  from:  First  Movement — Allegro  con  brio 

Second  Movement — Andante  con  moto 

HARP  CONCERTO  in  B  flat,  Op.  4,  No.  6 Handel 

First  Movement — Andante  Allegro 

MINUET  II  from  "Fireworks  Music" Handel 


Everybody    Play    and    Sing 

IN  LAUTERBACH  VILLAGE  German  Folk  Song 

3  stanzas 

THE  RED  PONY  SUITE Copland 

Morning  On  the  Ranch 
Dream  March  and  Circus  Music 
Walk  to  the  Bunkhouse 
Grandfather's  Story 
Happy  Ending 

MIDNIGHT  WALTZ— CLOCK  SCENE  from  "Cinderella 

Suite"  No.  1,  Op.  107  Prokoneff 

Everybody    Sing 

YANKEE  DOODLE 

4  stanzas 

YANKEE  DOODLE  Gould 

PRELUDE  TO  ACT  III  from  "Lohengrin" Wagner 


Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 

Twenty-fifth    Tour  -   1969-1970 


LUDWIG  VAN   BEETHOVEN 


Bonn,   1770-1827 


MANY  YEARS  AGO  in  the  German  city  of  Bonn,  on  the  river 
Rhine,  a  dirty  ragged  little  boy  named  Ludwig  Beethoven  wandered 
about  on  the  cobblestone  streets.  He  loved  the  musical  sound  of  the 
chiming  tower  bells  and  often  listened  to  their  clear,  sweet  tones. 
When  his  father  noticed  how  much  his  little  son  liked  this  music,  he 
decided  to  make  a  musician  of  him. 

AS  TIME  PASSED  the  child  showed  more  and  more  interest 
in  music.  Father  Beethoven,  who  was  very  poor,  wanted  Ludwig  to 
earn  money  and  help  him  buy  food  for  the  family.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  fine  idea  to  make  a  "wonder-child"  out  of  Ludwig  and 
send  him  to  play  concerts  in  all  the  big  cities  of  Europe  just  as  the 
Mozart  children  had  done.  So  the  unhappy  boy  was  dragged  to  the 
keyboard  and  forced  to  practice  long,  hard  hours.  If  he  made  a  mis- 
take his  ears  were  boxed  until  they  tingled.  The  neighbors  often  heard 
him  crying  at  the  harpsichord.  Many  a  night  his  father  came  home 
from  some  tavern,  bringing  a  worthless  musician  by  the  name  of 
PfeifTer.  Long  after  midnight  he  would  pull  little  Ludwig  out  of  his 
warm  bed  and  start  a  music  lesson  which  lasted  until  morning. 

LUDWIG'S  MOTHER  was  much  kinder  to  him  than  his 
father,  and  he  loved  her  dearly.  But  she  was  always  sad  and  tired, 
busy  with  housework  and  with  his  two  younger  brothers.  Ludwig, 
who  was  supposed  to  go  to  school,  often  missed  weeks  at  a  time.  His 
father  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while  to  spend  more  than  two  or 
three  months  a  year  with  books,  so  Ludwig  was  urged  on  with  his 
music  study.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin,  viola  and  organ  all  at  the 
same  time. 

WHEN  LUDWIG  WAS  FOURTEEN  he  became  assistant 
organist  to  the  new  Elector.  He  also  played  second  viola  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatre  and  the  church.  After  two  years  Ludwig 
moved  to  the  big  city  of  Vienna  where  an  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened. The  great  composer,  Mozart,  was  living  in  Vienna,  and 
Ludwig  went  to  play  for  him.  The  older  musician  saw  a  shaggy- 
headed  badly  dressed  boy  of  sixteen  go  to  the  piano.  Not  believing 
that  this  poor  young  fellow  could  play,  he  tested  him  by  giving 
him  a  theme  to  improvise  on.  The  theme  was  hidden  inside  another 
tune  just  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Ludwig  picked  out  the  hidden 
melody  at  once  and  improvised  so  beautifully  that  Mozart  said  in 
surprise:  "Some  day  the  world  will  hear  from  him!"  This  prophecy, 
of  course,  came  true. 


FIFTH   SYMPHONY 


Op.   67,   in   C   Minor 


THE  FIFTH  SYMPHONY,  probably  the  best  known  of 
Beethoven's  nine  symphonies,  was  first  performed  in  1808,  when 
Beethoven  was  thirty-eight  years  old.  It  begins  with  a  pattern  of 
four  notes,  repeated,  then  used  as  a  rhythmic  figure  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways  all  through  the  first  movement.  It  is  said  that  Beethoven 
called  this  short  Introduction  "Fate  knocking  at  the  door."  These 
four  opening  notes  became  the  symbol  of  victory  in  World  War  II 
when  someone  discovered  that  they  represented  the  letter  "V"  in 
Morse  code   (three  dots  and  a  dash). 

FIRST  MOVEMENT 


# 


In  the  true  First  Theme,  which  follows  the  twice  repeated  four- 
note  figure,  you  can  hear  the  same  rhythmic  pattern  three  times: 


£S 


The  second  theme  is  announced  by  blaring  horns,  and  here  again 
the  "Fate  theme"  can  be  recognized.  It  is  followed  immediately  by 
a  gentle,  flowing  melody   (Violins). 
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SECOND  MOVEMENT 

The  second  Movement  begins  with  a  beautiful  melody  played 
by  violas  and  cellos: 
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This  melody  is  used  as  the  basis  of  a  number  of  variations.  Try  to 
recognize  the  theme  as  it  changes  its  character  in  each  variation. 

See:       The  Jam  Handy  filmstrip  in  color — "Beethoven" 

Read:   LUDWIG    BEETHOVEN    AND    THE    CHIMING    TOWER    by    Opal 
Wheeler  (Dutton) 

Read:    BEETHOVEN  by  Reba  Paetf  Mirsky  (Follett). 


GEORGE    FRIDERIC    HANDEL 


1685-1759 

YOU  HAVE  PROBABLY  HEARD  OF  "THE  MESSIAH," 

an  oratorio  by  the  great  composer  George  Frideric  Handel.  An  ora- 
torio is  a  serious  work  for  chorus  and  singers,  often  performed  in  a 
church.  Handel  wrote  many  oratorios.  At  times  he  felt  that  they 
were  too  long  for  many  listeners,  so  he  decided  to  brighten  them  up 
with  a  gay  instrumental  interlude  in  the  middle.  In  some  of  his 
oratorios  he  used  a  concerto,  often  played  by  the  organ. 

HARP  CONCERTO,  Op.  4,  No.  6  in  B  flat 

HANDEL'S  HARP  CONCERTO  which  you  will  hear  per- 
formed at  your  North  Carolina  Symphony  concert,  was  at  first 
written  for  the  organ,  or  harpsichord,  then  arranged  by  the  com- 
poser himself  for  harp.  In  a  concerto  (kon-chair-tow)  there  is  a 
conversation  back  and  forth  between  the  solo  instrument  and  the 
orchestra.  The  first  movement  begins  with  this  theme,  played  by 
the  orchestra,  and  later  imitated  by  the  harp. 
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As  you  listen,  try  to  count  how  many  times  the  harp  plays  the  tune, 
and  how  many  times  the  orchestra  plays  it.  In  your  classroom,  you 
might  choose  one  person  to  clap  the  rhythm  pattern  each  time  the 
harp  plays;  then  let  the  others  clap  the  pattern  when  the  orchestra 
plays. 

AT  THE  CONCERT  you  will  see  the  harpist  plucking  many 
strings.  The  modern  harp  has  forty-seven.  You  will  also  notice  that 
the  harpist's  feet  are  busy  pressing  down  pedals.  Through  double- 
acticn  pedals  each  harp  string  can  be  tuned  to  three  different  notes. 

Some     Facts    About     Handel 

1.  When  George  Frideric  Handel  was  a  little  boy  in  Germany,  he  followed  a 
group  of  street  musicians  and  had  everyone  in  the  village  of  Halle  out  search- 
ing for  him. 

2.  His  aunt  Anna  gave  him  a  small  harpsichord,  which  was  hidden  in  the  attic 
for  secret  practicing,  since  George's  father  objected   to  his  son's  desire   to  be- 


come a  musician. 


3.  Handel's  father  was  a  surgeon  for  the  Duke's  Court  not  far  from  Halle. 

4.  On  one  of   the   doctor's   trips   to   the   Court,   George   rode   in    the   coach    with 
his  father,  and  played  the  organ  in   the  Duke's  chapel. 

5.  After   the  Duke   heard    the  boy  playing   on    the   chapel   organ,   he   ordered   Dr. 
Handel  to  give  his  son  music  lessons. 

6.  George  Handel  was  happy  at  last,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  famous  composer. 
Read:    Handel  at  the  Court  of  Kings  by  Opal  Wheeler    (Dutton) 

See:       The  filmstrip.  "Handel,"   with   correlated   recording.    (Jam   Handy) 
See:       The  filmstrip,  "The  Messiah."    (Society  for  Visual  Education) 


ROYAL  FIREWORKS  MUSIC 

GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL,  composer  of  the  "Royal 
Fireworks"  music  was  born  in  Germany  in  1685,  the  same  year  in 
which  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born.  Although  Bach  lived  and 
worked  in  many  German  cities,  he  never  left  his  native  land.  Handel, 
on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Italy,  returned  to  Germany,  and  finally 
settled  in  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

IT  WAS  IN  LONDON  that  the  "Royal  Fireworks  Music" 
was  written  and  performed.  George  II  was  King  of  England.  In 
1749,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  a  long  European  war,  the  King  ordered 
a  special  celebration  of  the  peace  treaty.  A  magnificent  display  of 
fireworks  was  planned.  Handel  was  invited  to  write  the  music  for 
the  grand  event  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  large  outdoor  park. 

NEWS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  CELEBRATION  quickly  spread 
all  over  the  Kingdom.  Fireworks  were  practically  unheard  of  in 
England  at  that  time,  so  you  can  imagine  the  excitement  and  delight 
of  the  British  children.  In  order  to  display  the  fireworks  an  enorm- 
ous "machine"  was  built.  It  was  a  rather  flimsy  wooden  building 
from  which  the  fireworks  would  be  set  off.  The  machine  was  dis- 
guised to  look  like  a  Greek  temple. 

ON  THE  OPENING  NIGHT  Handel  was  ready  with  a  huge 
band  of  musicians.  To  be  sure  the  music  would  be  loud  enough  he 
had  40  trumpets,  20  horns,  16  oboes,  16  bassoons,  8  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums and  12  side  drums.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  in- 
struments such  as  flutes,  fifes,  a  contra  bassoon  and  serpent  and  all 
the  stringed  instruments.  As  a  surprise  18  small  cannons  were  to  be 
shot  off  during  the  music.  But,  alas!  After  the  grand  Overture  not 
another  note  was  sounded.  The  machine  caught  on  fire,  and  in  a 
great  blaze  the  Greek  temple  burned  to  the  ground.  The  frightened 
people  rushed  to  the  gates  and  left. 

HANDEL'S  FIREWORKS  MUSIC,  which  consisted  of  an 
Overture  and  five  movements,  was  later  played  at  a  benefit  per- 
formance for  an  orphanage.  The  movement  which  you  will  hear 
is  a  Minuet. 


MINUET  II 
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PLAY  THE  PERCUSSION  SCORE  with  the  recording  for 
MINUET  II  by  Handel  in  your  classroom.  See  the  outside  back 
cover  of  Symphony  Stories.  Do  not  bring  percussion  instruments 
to  the  concert. 
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Qenetal  Se 


STRINGS  10  first  violins 

8  second  violins 

6  violas 

6  cellos 

4  double  basses 

1  harp 

WOODWINDS  2  flutes  (1  piccolo) 

2  oboes  (1  English  horn) 

2  clarinets    (E  flat  clarinet) 
2   bassoons 


npnony,  OtcheHta 


ting,  Plan 

BRASSES 3   trumpets 

4  French  horns 

1    tuba 

3    trombones 

PERCUSSION 2   players  (tympani,  various 

percussion  instruments) 

KEYBOARD 1   celesta— 1  piano 


THE   RED   PONY  SUITE 


AARON  COPLAND'S  "Red  Pony  Suite"  is  music  with  a  truly 
American  spirit.  It  was  written  for  a  movie  called  "The  Red  Pony," 
based  on  a  novel  by  John  Steinbeck.  Some  of  the  musical  selections 
from  the  film  were  gathered  together  as  a  Suite  for  children.  They 
include: 

Morning  on   the  Ranch 

Dream  March  and  Circus  Music 

Walk  to  the  Bnnkhouse 

Grandfathers  Story 

Happy  Ending 
THE  STORY  of  "The  Red  Pony"  is  popular  with  children 
because  it  is  about  a  ten-year  old  boy  named  Jody,  who  lived  on  a 
ranch  in  California.  With  him  lived  an  old  grandfather;  his  hard- 
working mother;  his  tall  stern  father;  and  a  cowboy  named  Billy 
Buck.  Jody  was  especially  fond  of  Billy  Buck,  and  admired  his 
knowledge  about  horses.  According  to  Billy  Buck  "A  horse  loves 
conversation,  and  you  must  always  explain  things  to  him  and  tell 
him  the  reason  for  everything." 

ONE  DAY  A  WONDERFUL  THING  HAPPENED.  Jody's 
father  gave  him  a  red  pony.  Jody  was  surprised,  and  so  happy 
that  he  could  hardly  look  at  the  pony  for  fear  he  would  disappear. 
Once  he  was  certain  that  the  pony  was  real,  he  gave  him  a  name. 
He  decided  to  call  him  "Gabilan,"  which  means  "hawk." 

BILLY  BUCK  taught  Jody  how  to  take  care  of  the  red  pony, 
and  how  to  talk  to  him.  Jody  was  so  proud  of  Gabilan  that  he  had 
to  show  him  off  to  his  friends.  They  all  thought  it  would  be  fun 
to  have  a  ride  on  the  new  pony.  Each  boy  decided  on  some  bribe 
to  offer  Jody  in  return  for  a  ride. 

MANY  TIMES  DURING  THE  DAY,  and  at  night,  Jody 
dreamed  about  the  exciting  things  he  and  his  pony  would  do  to- 
gether. In  his  imagination  he  and  Billy  Buck  were  riding  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  leading  knights  in  armor  into  battle.  Sometimes  he  was 
at  a  rodeo,  riding  his  pony  in  a  roping  contest.  Again,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  a  ringmaster  in  a  circus,  cracking  the  whip,  and  putting 
his  pony  through  many  tricks.* 

AS  YOU  LISTEN  TO  THE  CIRCUS  MUSIC,  can  you  plan 
some  of  the  activities  that  might  be  going  on  under  the  big  tent? 
Turn  your  ideas  into  movement.  Here  are  some  circus  "characters": 

Jugglers  .  .  .  Tightrope  Walkers  .  .  .  Acrobats  .  .  . 

Clowns  .  .  .  Bareback  Riders  .  .  .  Swinging  Trapeze 

Artists  .  .  .  Fat  Lady  .  .  .  Strong  Man 

Can  you  think  of  others?  Also,  can  you  name  some  of  the  animals 
that  might  be  "danced"  or  dramatized? 

::"  Story  from  Adventures  in  Music,  Grade  6,  Vol.  1,  RCA. 


AARON  COPLAND 


Brooklyn,    1900- 


AARON  COPLAND  IS  CONSIDERED  to  be  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's outstanding  composers.  He  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Brooklyn, 
where  his  father  owned  a  department  store.  Aaron,  with  his  four 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  across  the  street  from  his  father's  store. 
What  fun  the  children  had  playing  ball  in  the  city  street  on  summer 
evenings!  But  it  was  even  more  fun  when  the  family  all  gathered 
around  the  piano  to  play  and  sing. 

WHEN  AARON  COPLAND  was  fourteen  he  began  to  take 
lessons  on  the  piano.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  wanted 
to  become  a  musician.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  decided  to  learn  how 
to  compose,  and  he  set  to  work  eargerly,  learning  the  rules  of  har- 
mony. After  studying  with  Rubin  Goldmark,  Aaron  went  to  Paris 
and  worked  on  composition  with  the  great  French  teacher,  Nadia 
Boulanger.  He  was  the  first  pupil  to  register  at  the  American  Con- 
servatory at  Fontainbleau. 

AARON  COPLAND  enjoyed  living  and  studying  near  Paris. 
He  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  latest  ideas  in  composing,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  all  the  progressive  trends  in  contemporary  music. 
One  of  his  compositions,  a  ballet  which  he  named  "Dance  Sym- 
phony" won  him  a  five  thousand  dollar  prize  in  an  RCA  Victor 
contest. 

THE  IDEA  OF  WRITING  JAZZ  appealed  to  Aaron  Copland, 
and  among  many  compositions  in  this  style,  he  wrote  "Music  for 
the  Theatre."  This  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  with 
Koussevitsky  conducting.  Later  the  Boston  Symphony  played  his 
"Symphony  Ode"  as  a  part  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  program. 

AS  TIME  PASSED  COPLAND  gave  up  the  jazz  interest  in 
favor  of  using  American  folk  themes.  In  his  ballets,  such  as  "Rodeo," 
"Billy  the  Kid"  and  "Appalachian  Spring"  many  melodies  are  based 
on  American  folk  songs.  In  "Billy  the  Kid,"  for  instance,  you  can 
recognize  these  cowboy  songs: 

1)  "Great  Granddad"  p.  115,  Music  for  Living,  Book  5 

2)  "Dogie  Song"  p.   44,  Music  for  Living,  Book  4 

3)  "Old  Chisolm  Trail"  p.  119,  Music  for  Living,  Book  5 

4)  "Good-bye,  Old  Paint"  p.  121,  Music  for  Living,  Book  2 
Look  these  songs  up  in  your  state  adopted  music  books.  After  singing 
them,  play  "Street  in  a  Frontier  Town"  from  Billy  the  Kid  (Ad- 
ventures in  Music,  Grade  6,  vol.  1  )  and  sec  if  you  can  recognize  the 
cowboy  tunes. 

WRITING  MUSIC  FOR  FILMS  has  been  an  important  part 
of  Aaron  Copland's  musical  work.  His  scores  are  distinctive,  adding 
prestige  to  the  movies  for  which  he  writes  them. 


CINDERELLA   BALLET  MUSIC 

Serge    Prokofieff#   189U1953 

SERGE   PROKOFIEFF'S  CINDERELLA  BALLET  MUSIC 

was  inspired  by  a  fairy  tale  so  familiar  that  every  child  can  tell  the 
story.  Cinderella,  a  girl  who  was  both  lovely  and  good,  was  made 
to  work,  and  wear  rags.  Her  wicked  step-mother,  and  two  ugly 
step-sisters  dressed  themselves  in  fine  clothes,  and  prepared  to  go  to 
a  ball  while  Cinderella  swept  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace.  When  they 
were  gone  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother  appeared,  and  with  a  wave 
of  her  magic  wand  a  handsome  coach  came  to  take  her  to  the  ball. 
Beautifully  clothed,  and  wearing  glass  slippers,  Cinderella  entered 
the  ballroom.  With  her  partner,  the  prince,  she  waltzed  happily 
until  midnight. 

IN  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  WALTZ  ProkofiefT 
describes  a  happy  and  gay  occasion.  In  the  first  part  you  can  imagine 
the  dancers,  elegantly  dressed  in  their  silks  and  satins,  swirling  and 
whirling  over  the  ballroom  floor.  Listen  for  the  waltz  rhythm — a 
V4  meter  with  the  accent  on  the  first  beat. 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  MUSIC,  "Clock  Scene," 
brings  a  change  in  mood.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  ticking  clock  is 
heard.  There  is  a  feeling  of  fright  and  suspense.  With  discordant 
chords,  which  grow  louder  and  louder,  the  composer  warns  you 
that  midnight  is  approaching.  As  the  end  of  the  ball  draws  near, 
the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  Cinderella  vanishes.  Listen  for  the 
twelve  loud  strokes  on  the  gong. 

HOW  CAN  YOU  EXPRESS  THE  TWO  MOODS  of  the 
"Midnight  Waltz"  and  the  "Clock  Scene"  in  dance  movement?  /// 
the  first  part  let  your  body  be  very  limber,  moving  freely,  bending 
your  back,  extending  your  arms,  floating  smoothly.  ///  the  second 
part  feel  the  tension  of  ticking  time.  Show  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  clock — its  pendulum,  its  hands  jerking  over  the  face, 
its  springs  and  wheels.  You  may  also  want  to  show  Cinderella's  fear. 

Listen  to  the  story  record:  ProkofiefT's  Cinderella  (Children's 
Record  Guild  201) 

Some  Facts  About  ProkofiefT 

1.  Serge  ProkofiefT  (Sehr-gay  Pro-ko-fee-efT)   grew  up  in  Russia. 

2.  His    mother,    an    excellent    pianist,    started    teaching    him    music    when    he    was 
very  young. 

3.  At   the   age  of   ten,   Serge   was    taken    to   a    well-known   teacher,   Taneiev,   who 
lived  in  Moscow. 

4.  The  first  pieces  Serge  composed  sounded  very  strange  to  his  teacher.  He  could 
not   understand   the  boy's  "new  harmonies." 

5.  In    1918   ProkofiefT  came  to  America  where  he  received  a  hospitable  welcome. 
He  had  many  engagements  and  commissions  to  write  music. 

6.  After  three  years  in   this  country,  ProkofiefT  went  to  Paris. 

7.  In    1934   he  returned   to  Russia. 


PRELUDE  to  ACT  3  from  LOHENGRIN 


Wagner,   1813-1883 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS  OF  OPERA  was  Rich- 
ard Wagner  (Rik-hard  Vahgner).  He  lived  in  the  city  of  Leipzig, 
Germany.  Richard  had  eight  older  brothers  and  sisters.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
and  a  kind  step-father.  Fortunately  for  Richard,  who  loved  to  write 
plays,  his  step-father  took  him  to  the  theatre  with  him  so  that  he 
could  see  the  actors  and  get  acquainted  with  the  stage.  As  Richard 
grew  up  and  began  to  compose  operas  he  was  always  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  actors  and  the  scenery  as  he  was  in  the  music. 

WAGNER'S  OPERA,  LOHENGRIN,  tells  the  story  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail  who  comes  to  save  a  beautiful  maiden, 
Elsa.  As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act  Elsa  is  being  accused  by 
Count  Frederick  of  murdering  her  young  brother,  Gottfried.  Elsa 
sa^s  that  she  has  had  a  dream  in  which  a  knight  in  armor  comes  to 
prove  her  innocence. 

SUDDENLY  A  BOAT  drawn  by  a  beautiful  white  swan  ap- 
pears on  the  river.  In  the  boat  is  Elsa's  knight.  He  offers  to  fight 
Frederick,  and  to  marry  her  if  he  succeeds  in  the  duel.  But,  he  tells 
Elsa  that  she  must  never  ask  him  his  name  or  where  he  came  from. 
Elsa  agrees.  The  mysterious  knight  then  fights  and  wins  the  duel. 
Frederick  and  his  wife,  Ortrud,  who  is  a  sorceress,  are  banished. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  WEDDING  are  made,  and  there  is  great 
happiness  for  Elsa  and  her  knight.  But  after  the  wedding  and  the 
celebration  Elsa  cannot  resist  asking  her  husband  the  fatal  questions: 
"What  is  your  name"  and  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  Sadly,  the 
knight  tells  his  secret.  He  is  Lohengrin,  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Grail 
(the  cup  from  which  Jesus  drank  at  the  Last  Supper).  The  Grail 
gives  power  to  help  people  who  are  innocent,  but  if  they  lose  faith, 
or  find  out  the  identity  of  the  knight  he  must  return  to  the  Grail. 
The  swan  boat  reappears  and  Lohengrin  says  good-bye.  As  he  goes  to 
the  boat  the  wicked  Ortrud  confesses  that  she  has  turned  Elsa's  bro- 
ther into  the  swan.  Suddenly  the  swan  disappears,  and  Gottfried  steps 
ashore.  Lohengrin's  boat  is  drawn  out  of  sight  by  a  white  dove. 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  ACT  of  the  opera 
many  knights  and  ladies  are  assembling  for  the  marriage  of  Elsa  and 
Lohengrin.  The  Prelude  starts  with  a  flourish  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving as  the  violins  rush  up  a  high  trill.  (Theme  a).  Then  comes 
the  great  Theme  b  played  first  by  the  bassoons,  horns  and  cellos. 
®  ^r — ^    ■ .     (£)  f4*t*»  *l¥*  " 


See:       The  filmstrip  "Lohengrin 


with  correlated  recording.    (Jam   Handy) 


YANKEE   DOODLE 


Morton   Gould,   1913- 

A  FAMOUS  TUNE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

is  "Yankee  Doodle."  This  song  has  become  one  of  our  best  known 
national  airs.  It  is  almost  as  important  as  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  "America"  yet  no  one  knows  who  wrote  it! 

MANY  STORIES  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD  about  this  jolly  little 
tune,  and  it  has  caused  quarrels  between  historians  and  scholars.  They 
argue  about  its  name,  its  words  and  the  music.  Some  say  that  the 
word  "Yankee"  came  from  the  Indians  since  they  called  the  first 
settlers  "Yanokies."  Others  think  that  "Yankee"  means  something 
fine — such  as  a  fine  citizen.  New  Englanders,  who  are  called  Yankees, 
like  to  believe  this!  Doodle  may  have  meant  "tootle"  because  the 
tune  was  originally  an  instrumental  piece  and  it  probably  was 
"tootled"  on  a  fife  or  flute. 

WHATEVER  ITS  ORIGIN,  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  used  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  the  British  to  make  fun  of  the  Yankees.  The 
British  troops  often  collected  in  front  of  the  New  England  churches 
and  sang  "Yankee  Doodle"  while  the  congregations  sang  their  psalms 
and  hymns.  As  Lord  Percy's  troops  marched  from  Boston  to  Lex- 
ington in  1775  they  kept  time  to  "Yankee  Doodle."  But  our  soldiers 
adopted  the  song  as  their  own  and  when  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown  the  American  band  played  "Yankee  Doodle."  Can  you 
play  it  on  your  tonette  or  song  flute? 

YANKEE  DOODLE 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE  which  you 
will  hear  the  Orchestra  play  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
melody  above.  Morton  Gould,  the  young  American  composer  who 
wrote  it,  has  done  many  interesting  things  to  the  tune.  He  has  added 
strange  chords.  He  makes  the  melody  almost  disappear  at  times.  Then 
it  comes  out  again,  played  twice  as  slowly.  As  you  listen  to  Morton 
Gould's  "Yankee  Doodle"  at  the  concert  see  if  you  can  hear  which 
instruments  are  playing  the  melody. 

Read  more  about  the  song  and  its  origin  in  "The  Story  of  Our  National  Ballads" 
by  C.  A.  Browne  (Crowell) 


EVERYBODY    SING 


Ya  n  kee     Dood  le 


MUSIC   TRADITIONAL 
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1.  V       Fath'r  and     I        went     down  to     camp,  A  -    long  with    Cap  -  tain 

2.  And  there     we    see        a         thou-  sand  men,  As        rich     as     Squire  — 
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Good  - 
Da  - 


in',       And       there    we        saw      the        men     and      boys      As 
vid;      And       what     they     wast  -  ed  ev  -    'ry        day,       I 


i 
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Refrain 
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thick    as       has  -  ty       pud  -  din' 
wish     it       could  be       sav  -    ed. 


>       Yan  -    kee  Doo- die       keep    it      up, 


Yan  -  kee     Doo    -  die       dan 


dy,  Mind      the  mu 
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and         the        step,     And        with        the        girls        be         han  -        dy. 


3.  And  there  was  Captain  Washington 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A-giving  orders  to  his  men; 
I  guess  there  was  a  million. 


4.  And  then  the  feathers  on  his  head, 
They  look'd  so  very  fine,  ah! 
I  wanted  peskily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 


Memorize  four  stanzas  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  to  sing  at  the  children's  concert.  For 
classroom  use,  refer  to  your  state-adopted  text,  Music  for  Living,  Book  5,  page  126. 
There  are  additional  stanzas  given  in  this  book. 


SCORE  for  PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 

Minuet  II  from  Royal  Fireworks  Music 

Recording:  MSB  78002 
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